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AN ADEQUATE LATIN VOCABULARY FOR THE 
HIGH-SCHOOL PUPIL 



By Alexander L. Bondttrant 
University of Mississippi 



The advantages which are generally admitted to accrue from the 
study of Latin are mental discipline, involving the strengthening of 
the memory, reasoning faculty, and power to discriminate; the 
development of the linguistic sense carrying with it the ability to 
acquire rapidly the modern languages, more especially the Romanic 
so closely related to the Latin; and a greater ease in the acquisition 
of a scientific vocabulary. The attainment of such results is of 
sufficient importance to justify the study ; but, weighty as these are, 
they appear to us of secondary value. The primary aim of the Latin 
teacher should be to give to his pupils the ability to read for himself 
the masterpieces of Roman literature. Only in this way will he 
truly apprehend the message which the poets, historians, and orators 
of Rome have to convey, for Saltus has truly said, " a translation is 
but a pressed flower." The freshness, the aroma of the original 
have escaped in the process of translation. The ability to read, then, 
is the key that unlocks for us this rich storehouse in which is found 
a masterful literature, a splendid code of laws, a unique and intensely 
interesting social life, and a world-embracing political system. The 
student should have constantly presented to him the dictum of 
Ritschl, "Lesen, viel lesen, mehr lesen." We are not chasing sun- 
beams when we place such an ideal before our pupils. The cul- 
tured Englishman of Milton's time read, wrote, and spoke Latin 
with fluency and ease; the classics were the constant companions of 
Burke, Macaulay, and Gladstone; and today English and German 
lads, after four or five years of Latin study, are able to read the sim- 
pler classics at sight. 

Latin teachers in this country are failing to get in this respect 
wholly satisfactory results, though they are, as a rule, earnest, inter- 
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ested, and yearly growing more efficient. It behooves us to see 
where the fault lies and if possible to remedy it. 

To read Latin a student must have a knowledge of forms, of syn- 
tax, and an adequate vocabulary. At present not enough emphasis 
is placed upon these essentials at the critical stage. We are too 
prone to forget that Latin is a highly inflected complex language, and 
that constant iteration and reiteration of elemental facts "is the 
price of safety." But it is to the acquisition of a working vocabulary 
that the attention is mainly directed at this time. The plan of most 
beginners' books involves the introduction of words commonly used 
in Caesar, and this seems wise, as this author for good reasons, I 
think, is taken up early in the Latin course. These first-year books 
contain, as a rule from five to seven hundred Latin words which 
the pupil is expected to master during the session. He is expected 
to memorize word-lists systematically, uses these words in putting 
English sentences into Latin, and the same words occur in the Latin 
sentences set for translation. If this method were rigidly followed 
during the remaining three years of the high-school course the student 
would gain a working vocabulary of two thousand words. It is just 
here that a weakness is found. Students are not as a rule required to 
memorize lists of words during their last three years in the high school. 
They get the meaning of a new word from a vocabulary, or too often 
we fear from a "pony," use it for the day, and when the word occurs 
again repeat the same process. They do not con the word, and too 
often it fails to become a permanent acquisition. It is believed that 
this failure to retain the word may be remedied to a large extent by 
the systematic study of word-lists throughout the high-school course, 
and by having students memorize, to a much greater extent than is 
now usual, suitable passages from the authors read. American boys 
certainly have as much native ability as the Roman boy of nearly 
two thousand years ago. But the learning of whole books of the 
Aeneid by heart was for him no uncommon feat. The teacher 
of today may not exact so much, for conditions have changed and 
many additional subjects now form a part of the modern school 
curriculum. But he may expect his pupil to master selected por- 
tions of the best Latin authors. 

Professor Lodge in a recent paper shows how much is accom- 
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plished by the acquisition of a vocabulary of two thousand 
words: 

I chose the first five books of Caesar's Bellum Gallicum, the six orations of 
Cicero usually read in the schools, and the first six books of Vergil's Aeneid. 
I found the total vocabulary for the first five books of Caesar was 2,106 words, 
that the total vocabulary of the six speeches of Cicero was 2,117, that the total 
vocabulary of the first six books of Vergil was 3,214, but the total vocabulary 
of the whole was only 4,642. Now, further study of this vocabulary showed 
some very interesting facts. Out of this complete list, only 1,954 occur five 
times or more, and if we note the total number of occurrences of the remaining 
words (approximately 2,750), we find that 1,954 furnish a vocabulary for nearly 
nineteen-twentieths of all this amount of reading. I then made a study of some 
similar sections of Latin authors, to wit: two books of Caesar's Bellum civile, 
the Pro Roscio Amerino of Cicero, and five books of Ovid's Metamorphoses. 
I found that of these 1,954 words fully 90 per cent, were found in this second 
group of authors — thus showing clearly the universal value of the words handled. 
If, then, a child knew approximately these two thousand Latin words, he would 
have at hand fully nine-tenths of the total vocabulary of any Latin author of 
literary value with whom he would come into contact. 

There are 180 working days in a session of average length. The 
pupil may, then, master a vocabulary which will enable him to recog- 
nize nearly all the words that occur in any passage that he is likely 
to meet with by learning fourteen words a week, or somewhat less than 
three a day during his high-school course. This much should cer- 
tainly be done without "mental fatigue," and the teacher who 
demands it need not fear that he is exacting the "pound of flesh." 

Many teachers may prefer to make up their own word-lists. But 
a book has appeared recently that fills the need so admirably for 
Caesar and Cicero that it would be a pity for it not to be generally 
adopted. 

The Latin Word-List (G. H. Browne, Ginn & Co.) contains a 
vocabulary of Caesar's complete works, and the orations of Cicero. 
The words are arranged according to the frequency of their occur- 
rence, and the pages so placed that the lists may be studied in Latin- 
English, or English-Latin order. The little manual is further usable 
and inexpensive. It were well if a copy of this book were placed 
in the hands of every high-school pupil of Latin in this country to 
be used during the second and third years of his Latin work. The 
list should be drawn upon for exercises in Latin writing; the main 
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words memorized; typical passages from the authors read learned 
by heart; and the student's knowledge further tested by frequent 
exercises in sight reading. 

If this plan is conscientiously followed the writer believes that 
the vicious results which follow from the use of "cribs" and other 
illicit helps would be to a large extent obviated, and the student given 
a sense of power to which he is now a stranger. "In these days of 
mental distraction something specific ought to be done to help the 
memory; something more ought to be done to facilitate the rapid 
and enjoyable reading of much and varied text; otherwise as our 
veteran Latin teacher, Dr. Collar, pointed out the other day at 
Andover, Latin, in competition with modern subjects, is likely to 
pass out of its penumbra, not into the clear light, but into the deeper 
eclipse which (temporarily, we know) seems now to be obscuring 
Greek." Quod di omen avertant. 



